CHAPTER XIII.

(A.)
BOHEMIA TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE PREMYSLIDS.

At the time when the medieval Empire was gradually crumbling into
small territorial states, a new state, situated as one might say in the heart
of Europe, comes into the foreground of central European history. Dis-
tinguished from its more easterly neighbours, Poland and Hungary, by
its close legal relations with the German Empire, it yet differs from all
the principalities of that Empire in its characteristic nationality and its
almost complete independence in internal affairs. This is the kingdom of
Bohemia, which from the beginning of the eleventh century is indissolubly
united with its neighbour Moravia, and in the fourteenth century extends
its boundaries to include even Silesia and both the Lusatias.

At the period in which Bohemia begins to play a considerable part
in central European history, and indeed long before this, we find in
Bohemia and Moravia, if we disregard the not unimportant German
minority, a Slav population very closely related to the Poles. The Slavs
were, however, by no means the first inhabitants of these countries; for
we learn, partly from the discoveries of archaeologists, partly from the
writings of old chroniclers, that both lands were inhabited centuries before
the immigration of the Slavs. Of the various peoples who had succeeded
each other in Bohemia and Moravia before the advent of the Slavs, none
of whom are of any importance for the later development of the country,
we need only mention the Celtic Boii and the Germanic Marcomanni and
QuadL Of these, the Celts inhabited both the countries which later be-
came Slavonic, or at any rate a large part of them, for about five hundred
years before, the Germans for about five hundred years after the birth of
Christ. Although recent archaeological discoveries seem to shew with ever
increasing certainty that there were Slavs dwelling in Bohemia and Moravia
at least as early as the time of Christ, if not before, still it is only after the
beginningof the sixth century that wehavehistorical proof of theirpresence
in Bohemia, Towards the end of that century they fell under the dominion
of the Avars, whose rule, however, cruel though it was, did not last for long.
They shook off the Avar rule about the year 623, under the leadership of a
Prankish merchant named Samo, who became king of the liberated Slavs.
Samo^s kingdom was not limited to Bohemia; but its extent cannot be
accurately determined, and we know little of its internal affairs. On Samo's
death (about 658) his great kingdom also collapsed.

In the following centuries, it is only by much later popular tradition,
and, after the end of the eighth century, by occasional references in the
writings of Prankish chroniclers, that any light is thrown upon Bohemia